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SBLBCTVALBS. | 
Ir was about the hour of noon ona fine | 


autumnal day, in the year 1193, that three 
men whom their dresses, and the white staves 





——_— - 





The Three Palmers. 


i} 
i 
| 
| 

} 


{ 

. . ° e } 
which thev bore in their hands, proclaimed j 
1 } 

to be Palmers, entered the little village of || 
Ginacia, which is situated about five miles | 


| 
| 


from the city of Vienna. They seemed worn | 
with toil and travel, their garments were | 
coarse and wretched even for persons of} 
their description, and they had suffered their | 


hair and beards to grow to an immoderate 


length. He who seemed to direct the move- 


ments of thethree was very tall, and displayed | 
His | 
limbs seemed of Herculean strength, his eyes | 


a figure of remarkably fine proportions. 


were blue and sparkling, and his hair of a} 
As he | 


strode along, a short distance in advance of| 


bright yellow color inclining to red. 


| 
his companions, his gait and gestures gave | 
him more the air of a monarch or a conquer- | 

Occa- | 
sionally, however, he seemed to recollect the 





or than of a meek and pious pilgrim. 


sacred charaster which he had assumed, and 


to make an effort to tame down the imperious | 


expression of his features into something 


like humiliny and sanctity. His companions 
were frequently seen, although with evident | 


deference and respect, to reimonstrate with 


him on his bearing, which he sometimes 


answered by altering the mode of his behav- 


iour in the manner above mentioned ; but 


more frequently by an obstreperous laugh, by || 
lifling up his brawny hand, which seemed 
better fitted to grasp the battle-axe than the}, 
palmer’s staff, or by carolling a stave or two 
ofsome popular Provencial ditty. 

Another peculiarity was remarked in the 
conduct of the Palmers, as they traveled from 
town to town, that, instead of soliciting alms, 
they seemed to be profusely supplied with 
money, which they expended freely and even 
lavishly. The tall Palmer 


was designated—took great pains to conceal 


too—for so lhe 


his features with his hood, and to avoid the 


castles and palaces of the great, which were 


lin vain. 


i brother 


; conversation 


land to give the 


the places into which such persons in gener- | 


. . . | 
al were most anxious to obtain adinittance. 


On the present occasion they gave another) 


hy stopping at the miserable hovel, which was 


. . | 
instance of the strangeness oftheir conduct, | 


the only thing in the Shape of an inn or) 


hostelry appertaining to the village of Ginacia, 
instead of proceeding on to Vienna, where 
they might procure the best fare and lodging. 

They had no sooner arrived at this hovel, 
than the contents of their wallet proved that 
they had not been forgetful of the wants of 
the flesh. A noble goose was produced and 
placed upon the spit, and the operation of 
cooking it was sedulously performed by the 
tall Palmer himself. The host’s recommen- 
dations of his wines were not attended to; 
but the travelers produced their own flagons 
the 
however, in the same manner as if they had 


from their wallets, remuneratii host, 


'S 


partaken of his vintage. 


‘ By my troth,’ said the Palmer, as the 
dinner smoked upon the board, and his blue 


eyes flashed tre in anticipation ofthe banquet, 
* Multon—Doyley—our labor has not been 


Holy Palmers, show your piety bs 


| your Zé alin appropi jating the blessings which 


Heaven has bestowed upon you.’ 


* Reverend Father,’ said Doyley, in a tone) 


| ¢ { deprecation, but following nevertheless the || 


example of good feeding which his tall 


had set him, ‘methinks that your 


still savors too much of the 
vanities and indulgences of this sinful world. 
I doubt not, that should it ple ase LTleaven to 
restore you to all that you have lost, you will 
cherish as 


ardently as ever what the good 


Curate of Neuilly called your three daughters 


—Pride, Avarice, and Lust.’ 


* Nay, in verity, holy brother,’ replied the 


lother, * I have resolved to part with ail three; 


first to ihe Teinplars, the 
second to the Monks, and the third to the 


A he urty lau h {i llowe } thi 


then returned to their re past with 


Ss lly, and the 


’ 
Hoi mcn 
J 


redoubled vigo ‘ Multon, friend !’ said the 
tall Palmer, ‘we must be wary—we are 
wat ! The Duke, you know, love me 


| 


— 
not; and were Ito fall into his hands, it 
would be long again ere I should see the 
That min- 
strel who has trod so closely on our heels is 


merry land in which I was born. 


aspy, I warrant ve; and his features and 
accent, however he may try to disguise them, 
prove him to be English. Nevertheless, wo 
are here with hearty good cheer befure us, 
und reverend pilgrims though we be, the 
stirrup-cup and the song must not be forgot- 
ten, Let us quaff one cup to the Countess 
Soir—another to the land we are hastening 
to—a third to the confusion of the Paynims ; 
—and then join me in the lay which we trolled 
out yesternight.’ 

The cups were quaffed with most laudable 
alacrity and vigor, and then the three joined 
in the following ditty :— 

Come fill up the tankard, the wisest man drank hard 

And said that when sunk in care, 

The best cure, he should think, would be found in good 
drink, 

For where can curses lurk if not there ? 

Trowl, trowl, the bonny brown bowl, 

Let dotard and fool from it flee : 

Ye sages, wear ivy; and, fond fellows, wive ye; 

Sutthe bonny brown bowl for me. 

Let old Time beware, for if he should dare 
To intrude 'midst companions so blithe, 
We'll lather his chin with the juice of the bin, 

And shave off his beard with his scythe.’ 


While 


occupied, they had not observed a minstrel 


the Palmers, were thus piously 
who entered the room, and placing himself at 
its farthest extremity leaned upon his harp, 
and gazed There was a 


intently at them. 
strange mixture of intelligence and malignity 
in the expression of his countenance as he 
curiously scanned the features of the tall 
Palmer. When the song was concluded, he 
rose, and, approaching the festive board, 
The reverend trio 
‘Ha!’ 


name of 


made a lowly obeisance. 
started as if they had seen a spectre. 
said he who had the 

Doyley, * tis the spy minstrel !—What would 
ye with us, We are Palmers, with 
whose reverend characters it would ill accord 


answered to 
man ? 


to listen to the wanton and profane ditties of 
wandering minstrels.’ 

‘ Nay,’ said the minstrel, ‘ I know many a 
fytte to which your ears, most holy fathers, 
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might listen, and your cheeks never blush. 


can tell you of the exploits of good Christian | 
knights in the Holy Land, of holy Peter the | 


Hermit, of Godfrey of Bouillon, and of brave 
King Richard of England, 

* Nay, nay,’ said the tall Palmer, ‘ prithee, 
begone ; we have our frugal meal to dispatch, 
our prayers and penance to perform, and to 
retire early to our humble beds, that we niay 
be stirring betimes in the morning.’ 

*Ye are discourteous churls,’ said the 


minstrel, * and ye shall one day remember, to_ 


your cost, that ye gave the minstrel neither 
meat nor drink, and would not listen to his 
ditty.’ 

Thus saying, the minstrel took up his 
harp, aud with a look of defiance left the 
apartinent, 

Although the meal of the Palmers was not 
quite so frugal, nor their prayers and penan- 
ces so exemplary as they wished the minstrel] 
to believe, yet the beds on which they 
stretched themselves to pass the knight, did 
not belie the humble character which they 
had ascribed to them. The travelers, how- 
ever, were well disposed to slumber, and the 
fatigues of the day’s journey, as well as the 
fumes of the wine cup, combined to transform 
the three straw pallets which the host bad 
spread out for them in their apartment, into 
very luxurious couches. The tall Palmer's 
iind was not inactive, although his body was 
quiescent, <A thousand visions, of a thou- 
sand things, presented themselves to the 
mind’s eye of the sleeper. 
and ignominy, and iinprisonment, and tri- 
umph, and love, and dominion, occupied b 
turns his imagination. Once he fancied 
himself entering a great city amidst the accla- 
mations of assembled thousands—warriors 


) 


7 


aud statesinen and churchmen hailed him as} 


which he much more rarely made use of 


strength of their opponent. * "Tis Diabolus,’ 
said one. ‘Tis he, or that other one whom 
we seek,’ returned another, * for no one else 
could have aimed a blow like that: but close 
round him; we are surely too numerous, 





and too well armed, to be daunted by one 
naked man,’ 


indeed fearful, but he defended himself for a | 
At length, 


long time against his assailants. 


however, two men, stealing behind him, | 


seized his hands, and contrived to slip a 
} 
| 





| fast. The Palmer, then seeing that in the 


|| game at which he was most expert, fighting, | 


he was foiled, began to resort to means 





expostulation and remonstrance. ‘* How now, 
my masters,’ he said ; ‘what mean ye? are 
ye Christian men, to assault three poor reli- 
gious persons who are traveling on their way 
home from the Holy Land ?’ 

$ Nay, nay,’ said the minstrel, for he was 





among the number of these unwelcome visi- 
jtors, ‘they are no Palmers ; and when my | 
‘lord recovers from the effect of that unchris- | 
itian blow, he will soon be able to recognise 
‘in this holy man a person who has before 
|bestowed his favors upon him.’ 








War and tuinuilt, || t9 produce some effect upon the grim sol-|ithough fallen into adversity. 





‘Men and Christians said the Palmer, 
‘I charge ye, as ye would avoid the malison | 
of Heaven and of Holy Church, let us pass 


our way,” 





} 
| 
} 
- . . 

The threat of ecclsiastical censure seemed | 


\diers ; but the minstrel perceived that the 


}person whom the Palmer had stricken to the 
| 
|ground was recovering : * Arise iny Lord, 


he said ; ‘once more behold this man, an 


say if the tale that I told thee is not true,’ 


The odds against the tall Palmer were) 


| 
gauntlet over them, by which they made them | 


| 
| 


|he may be called a King, whose brother wears 
\his crown, and who is prisoner to a Duke. 
Away with him, and let the Knight and Baron 
‘bear him company.’ 


The journey from Ginacia to Hagenau 
afforded no events with which it is necessary 
Ar- 


was 


that the readers should be acquainted. 

rived in that city, the princely Richard 
immediately thrown into a dungeon ; and 
although he offered the Emperor a large sum 
for ransom money, that monarch preferred 
ithe malignant satisfaction of holding se 
in 
custody, to the gratification of his darling 
With news of the 
lecapture of the far-famed King of England, 


| 
spread, 


renowned and powerful a_ prince his 


passion, avarice, the 
exaggerated reports of the strength 
of his arm and his personal prowess. It was 
lexpected that with his own unarmed strength 
‘he would be able to tear down the walls of 
his prison and to effect his escape. Among 
those who listened most eagerly and with the 
) greatest hppatience to 

imperor’s only son. 
|The prince was considered the bravest knight 
The 


narration of the feats of Richard gave him no 


these reports was 


Prince Arihur, the 
and the strongest man in Germany. 


small uneasiness, and he ardently longed for 
an Opportunity of trying his strength with the 
English monarch. He had visited the royal 
captive several times in his dungeon, and it 
was by his courtesy that the King was treated 
with the respect and attention which was 
\due to so distinguished a person, even al- 
After the 
English had, by means of the well-known 
idventure of Blondel, the minstrel, discover- 


ed 


and made large oifers for his liberation, the 


in whose custody their monarch was, 


Prince endeavored to persuade his father to 


- . | . . 
The Duke, for such he was, approached | accept their terms, but without success. 


° . . 1 a > : ” ° , 
their lord—a fair and well-known face wel-| the Palmer, and each, by the glare of the | Besides his sympathy for the unmerited 


comed him with smiles—a disloyal and 
treacherous brother threw himself at his feet, 
craving pardon and expressing penitence— 


and areverend prelate placed a crown upon 


his brows, aud breathed abenediction on the! 


soldier of the 


cross. Atthat moment he 


thought that the fair Jady laid her hand upon | 


his arm ; but her touch, instead of being light 


and gentle, was so heavy and violeut that it 


dispelled bis dream; and starting from his 
sleep, he found himself in the grasp of an 
armed man, The tall Palmer, however, was 


As 
tightly as the lion shakes the dew-drop from 


HOt a person to be evsily overpowered, 


his mage, djd he shake off his assailant, and 
then clenching his unarmed hand, aimed so 
tremendous a blew at his steel cask that 


felled himtothe ground. He found, howev- 


ar, that the apartment was fu)! of nen similarly | 


armed, and that his two companions were 
secured and bound, ‘The intruders, for a 
moyrent, shrank back, appalled at the gigantic 


ow 


torches, gazed on the other, and beheld the 
|| features of the individual to whom, of al! 
ll mankind, he bore the most deadly hatred, 
Tis Richard of England!’ said the Duke: 
i*the betrayer of the Christian cause ; the 
assassin of Conard of Montserrat : the friend 
of usurpers and infidels.’ 

* Leopold of Austria,’ said Richard, * thou 
art a fiar and a coward! Keep on thy case 
of stecl, and unfetter butone of these hands. 
rw then repeat what thou hast now said, if 


thou darest.’ 


‘ Bear him to the Emperor at Hagenan,’ 


said the Duke, * with his companions. My 
good Sir Fulk Doyley, and my Lor 
Thomas of Malton, did you think that J 


would allow you to traverse my territories 
Without paying you the courtesy ofa visit 2? 
‘Thou art traitor to God, and 


a to 


holy cause which thou didst swear to main- 





| ° 
jtain in Palestine 


| 


‘Away with the King,’ suid Leopold ; * if 


| 
i strength of their respective arms. 
| 
i} 
! 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
the | 
| 
| 


sufferings of lis father’s prisoner, the chival- 
lrous prince was desirous to see him at 
liberty, that they might meet each other on 
equal terms, and tury fully and fairly the 
At length, 
however, he became so impatient of delay, 
ind so emulous of the King of England's 
reputation for strength, that he wrung from 
the Eviperor his consent that a day should 
be appointed on which he and Richard should 
each give and receive a blow in order to as- 
certain which of them was the stronger. 
Richard smiled when he received the Prince’s 
challenge to meet him on this occasion, and 
expressed his willingness to abide the ordeal. 

On the day appointed, the Emperor and 
| Empress, the Princess Margaretta, and the 
|! rincipal persons about the Court, assembled 
inthe great hall of the castle of Hagenau, for 
ihe 


trial of 


s of Margaretta glis- 


purpose of witnessing this 


| strength. The dark eye 


i tened with wonder and delight as the King ot 














and 
the 
led 
for 

of 
lis- 
5 at 
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Eugland, of whom she had heard so ; much, 
but had never yet seen, strode into the hall. 
His gigantic form, his sinewy limbs, and the | 
haughty, undaunted expression of his fea- | 
tures, filled her with apprehensions on her 
brother’s account ; and yet there was some- 
thing in her heart which would not allow her 
to wish that the latter might be successful. 
The Prince seemed to entertain no fear for 
the result : in outward appearance, the com- 
batants seemed pretty nearly maiched ; the | 
Prince was as tall and muscular as the King; 
he had sustained the assault of many a celebra- 
ted warrior, and had as yet withstood the 
blows of the mightiest unmoved. They were | 
neither of them armed, but were clad in silk- | 
en tunics, and wore Oriental turbans on their 
heads. 

‘Richard of England,’ said Arthur, ‘ if thou | 
wouldest forbear this trial thou mayest, but. 
acknowledge thai thou darest not compete 


\| 


with me, and give me that jewel in thy bonnet, 
in token of that acknowledgment.’ 


* Arthur of Austria,’ said Richard, ‘I came) 


velocity of lightning at the Prince, the latter 
fell lifeless to ry" ground, 


murdered my boy! 


vin vain—it is in vain!’ said the 


‘not! Then here do I proc aim thee a cow ard, || 
and no true knight. Thy strength consists} 
in resistance, and not in assault. Thou art, 
fearful to try thy arm on me, because thou 
knowest that thy blow will not produce an 





effect even out to that which TI have bestow- || heard his prison door slowly unbarring 


ed upon thee 





The King verned shortly round upon the 


Prince. ‘There was an expression of deter-} 


| mination, but not of violent effort, in bis fea- 
tures. He, in his turn, clenched his hand) j 


raised his arm, and darting his blow with the 





*He’s sliin! 


press; ‘the 


shrieked the Em- 


cold-hearted Englishman has | 
” 


he’s slain! 


All present instantly crowded round the 
corpse, and every effort was used, but unsuc- |) 
cessfully, to restore to it animation, ‘It is 
Smperor. 
* Oh Heaven 
‘he was my only son—my only hope.’ The 


Empress gazed onthe body sternly and silent- 


he added, clasping his hands 


eS —— 





4 


Oh lady, lady fair, 

A sceptre has passed from me, 
And an empire been reft—yet still I command 
A nobler sceptre—thy own white hand, 

And more than an empire in thee.’ 





As the captive concluded his song, he 
g; and 
shortly afterwards the jailer entered, holding 
a torch in one hand, and leading a lady by the 

| other. 

Richard started at this apparition, and, gaz- 
ing on the features of his fair visitor, recog- 
nised the Lady Margaretta. 

‘And can your mind find leisure, Sir King, 
in so dismal a lodging as this, to chant the 
| Praises of your lady fair? asked the Princess. 

‘The true knight,’ answered the King, 

‘can always find leisure for such an occupa- 
tion, especially when his lady fair is so near 
him as imine was,’ 

As he spoke, he gazed earnestly at the 
lady, who blushed deeply and hung down ber 
head. The gallant monarch was always ready 
‘to make love; and although the subject of 
| his song was a lady between whom and him 


——————— 


not here to prate; and if the Emperor has ly, then, turning to her husband, ‘ It is the | wide seus and lofty mountains were set, yet 


only exhibited his prisoner this day that he 
may listen to the vain vauntings of his son, 
the sooner he consigns him back to his dun- 
geon the better. I am ready, Prince, to bear 
thy blow, but [lack both wit and spirit to lis- 
ten or reply to thy tauntings.’ 

*Forbear, forbear, Arthur,’ said the 
Princess, ‘ and provoke not this rash quarrel 
farther ; acknowledge the King of England’s 
superior prowess. Surely an unknown knight 
like thee may, without discrediting thyself, | 
make such an acknowledgement to the most 
renowned warrior in Christendom.’ 

* Peace, idle girl,’ 
now, King Richard, look to thyself, firm, or 
the fame 


ever.’ 


of thy prowess is eclipsed for 


Thus saying, he raised his arm, clenched | 


his hand, which seemed massy and ponder- 
ous as iron, 
head, which those who beheld it accompanied 
with a shriek of horror and dismay. The 
King, received it with his arms 
folded, his eye wandering carelessly round 


however, 


the hall, and unshaken as the trunk of the 
oak by the gentle breeze of summer. The 
shriek was instantly changed into an expres- 
sion of admiration and wonder, 

* Did the Prince strike me?’ said Richard, 
turning round to his opponent. ‘ Give me 
your hand, young Sir ; 
may you be more successful in the future 
trials of your strength.’ 

‘Nay, nay, Sir 
detaining him ; 


King,’ said the Prince, 
‘this semblance of courtesy 
suits me not. The proud barons of England 
must not say that their King disdained to try 


his strength on the Here 


Thou wilt 


Austrian prince. 
stand I ready to receive thy blow. 


: . a 
and aimed a blow at Richard's 


finger of Heaven,’ she said ; * thy wickedness 
and violence in detaining this King thy pris- |) 
oner, have drawn down the wrath of God) 
upon us. Release him and let him go, lest a| 
worse evil befall us.’ 

‘Now, by Our Lady,’ said the Emperor, 
‘rather will I let him rive the life from me, 
as wellas from my son, Away with him! 
Sink him in the deepest and most loathsome 
dungeon of the castle ; and load those proud 
limbs with fetters, till their cruel and un 


natural strength be 


reduced to infantile 


| weakness.’ 
said the Prince. ‘ And) 


Richard cast a grim look of defiance and 
triumph on his imperial jailer, and followed 


his guards silently to his place of durance. 


The Emperor's 
and relentlessly obeyed, 


alike excluded ; his limbs were loaded witl 


irons, and neither meat nor drink was provi- 
Zut the stout heart of Richard 
His |g Ss 


ded for him. 


| Plantagenet was not easily daunted. 
guards heard him singing as gaily and as lightly | 


is if bis prison were a lady’s bower, although | 


the only accompaniment to his music was the|| We shall find three 
dull heavy clank ofthe footsteps of his jailer as | me, 


commands were strictly} 


which the light and the breath of heaven were | 


jhe did not hesitate to assure Margaretta that 
jit was she, and she only, who occupied his 

‘thoughts ; and that ever since he had beheld 
! ler in the morning, he had forgotten his own 
|| sorrows in the contemplation of her surpass- 
ing beauty. 


\} 





‘I come to free thee,’ said the lady: ‘I 
| come to deserve thy thanks, thy gratitude—I 
| dare are not say thy love. Yet, if I unloose thy 
— tters, thou must take under thy protection 
the helpless being to whom thou wilt owe thy 
deli liverance.’ 

* Sweetest lady! I will wander to the end 
jof the world with thee—or, better, thou shalt 
flee with me to merry England. There eyes 
on as bright as thine will smile on thee a 
joyous welcome. 








Fair damsels and steel-clad 


The captive King] barons shall alike bless thee for restoring their 
° . . ’ 
was thrust intoa subterranean dungeon, from || monarch to them, 


“Tis now dead midnight,’ said the lady : 
‘all the inmates of the castle, save the senti- 
nels, are sunk in profound slumber, We 
dare not attempt to pass through the castle 
ates, but must ascend to my chamber. A 
ladder of ropes is fastened to the casement, 
\ | 


xy which we may safely descend ; 








: and then 


for thyself, for 
and for Rudolph, thy tender-hearted 


palfreys 


he paced backwards and forwards on the out- || jailer, who dares not stay behind thee 


side of the dungeon. 


now fare you well, and || 


‘Oh lady, 


My heart is full of thee; 


lady fair, 


And no frown but the frown of thy dark blue eyes, 
And no sighs but thy own white bosoim's sighs, 


Can ever work sorrow in me. 


Oh lady, lady fair, 

The Paynim has fled from me; 
[have slain the knight who bade me kneel, 
T have answered the threats of kinge with steel, 


gut I bend my knee to thee 


|} * Thanks generous damsel,’ said the King. 
|: A few hours’ hard riding will conduct us ta 
the forest, within whose recesses we may 
| devise means of disguise and concealment, 


| 
jand of finding our way to some of the ports 


in Flanders, in all of which there are vessels 
| 
! 


from En 


sland ready and anxious to fieilitate 
the retura of their king. But 
\| lady, 


thicse 


fetters, 
must not be the companions of our 
| journey,’ 
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Rudolph, had, however, provided for that|| seemed to freeze her into silence, and she |] were the exclamations which rang in the ears 
emergency. He speedily unlocked the fet-|| sunk to the earth. In the mean time, the}/ ofthe undaunted monarch, while the beaming 


ters, and the King of England once more/j attendants prepared to (force King Richard 
stood up an unshackled, if not a free man. | 


At that moment a hideous outcry pervaded | 


back to his dungeon; bat folding his arms, 


and with a smile of mingled triumph and 


the castle. The word of alarin was heard | contempt on his features, he spared them the || 


. . . | “* . ’ od . . 1 | 
passing from sentinel to sentinel, and torches || effort by walking tranquilly thither. The 


2 » | 
were seen approaching in the direction of the), 
Kiag of England's dungeon. 

‘She’s gone—she’s fled!’ said a female 


unbarred, and the furious animal sprung to 


the entrance. The glare of the torches! 


voice which was immediately recognized to) arrested his progress for a moment, and as | 
be that of the Empress. ‘I found her cham- 
ber deserted, and a ladder of ropes attached 
to the casement. This ill-omened violence 


of thine will prove the ruin of our house.’ 


he rolled his red eye around upon them, the 
spectators had an opportunity of observing 
He was above eight feet in 


his dimensions. 
length, and nearly five feet and a half in 


‘Peace, woman, peace!’ said the Emperor:||height. His long shaggy mane extended 
‘Jet us see if our prisoner is safe—Ha!’ he) from the top of the head to below the 


added, as with about a dozen followers, who||shoulders, and hung down to the knees 


brandished their naked swords above their|| His feet were armed with claws which seemed 


s long; and while his 


-—? 


heads, he came within view of the object of 
*Behold the traitor with that 
dishonored minion in his arms. Smite him! 
slay him! the murderer of your Princethe | 
betrayer of my daughter.’ | awaited his attack. 

The myrmidons were not slow in obeying || uttered a dreadful roar, and sprung towards | 
the commands of their master, and advanced || Richard. 


to be nearly two inche 
his search. right fore-foot was advanced, he lashed the 


earth with his tail, and gazed intently into 








ithe opposite cell, in which his destined victim 
An instant afterwards he 





He attempted to spring upon him) 
Margaretta, | from above ; but the King 


towards the unarmed captive. g, with his clenched | 


. . . . . . . . | 
who was lying in his arms in a state of death- l hand, smote him so violent a blow on his! 
like stupor, seemed roused by the flash of |hreast, thathe reeled back in a breathless | 
their sabres, and exclaiming ‘Save hin— | 


state, while volumes of smoke issued from) 
spare him !—back—back,’ rushed between his mouth and nostrils. A murmur of appro-| 
the intended victim and his assassins, and || bation and applause, which was gathering from | 
received the weapon of the foremost in her the assembled spectators, was instantly 
bosom. A dreadful shriek was uttered by | hushed on beholding the still stern features | 
every voice; the uplifted swords fell, one and lof the Emperor. 
all, to the ground ; and Margaretta, bathed in | 
blood, sunk at the feet of her father. || the latter, with the same Herculean strength, | 

‘Her heart is pierced! she’s dead—she’s || repel the attack, The animal now stood at! 
dead! shrieked the Empress: ‘wo to our || the door of his den, as if willing, ‘yet fearful, | 
house, wo worth the hour in which violent hand |/to renew the assault : 


. 


Acain did the animal 


spring upon the King Richard, and again did| 


he stamped violently | 


. . . | . e e . . . . ° 
were laid upon the sacred person ofa Christian | with his feet, beat his sides with his tail, 
King: wo, wo to me; my son—my daugliter lerected the hair of his head and mane, and 


"9 | . . . . . 
—where are ye ? I opening wide his mouth, displayed his angry 


The Emperor stood for a moment mute, || teeth, and again set up a tremendous roar, 
and still as a statue, 


‘ e ° 
The red flush of anger | The emperor and his attendants shrunk back 


which had inflamed his features, was suc- appalled ; but what was their astonishment at 


ceeded by a livid paleness, and the fierce the King, in his turn, become the 
}] 
ell, 


ind thrust bis arin 


seeing 


and rushing from. his dart 


hy « 


rolling of his eye seemed to be giving place | assailant, 
At length, 


his brow grew black as niglit, aud his lip quiv- 


c 


to the glassy glare of mortality. upon the incensed anima 


Foi 


with his audacious assailant, reared 


down his throat. a moment the lion 


ered with a malignant smile, as he asked, in|! struggled 


a low and stifled voice : jand plunged, and seemed to shake even th 
of the 


Then the deat! 


in his throat; 


‘Is not the den of my Numidian lion situ-|| strong foundations castle with his 


I strugeles, 1-rattle was heard 


ated opposite the dungeon of the prisoner 7’ 


‘It is, my liege, answered an attendant : his tinal =, alte quivering for 


*the doors face each other, and are separa- |) an instant, were stretched rigid and motion- 


ted only by this narrow corridor.’ less on the cround: and 
*Thrust back the traitor to his cell then,’ 


said the Emperor, ‘ and let loose the beast 


1. ; 
Grawing 


of 


Richard, 


forth his arm, displaved the heart tle 


ferocious animal in his grasp, 


i 


Ri lnag J - 


lips of every one present. 


upon him, That princely brute shall be my burst from the 
lit 


the Soldit r of the 


‘God save King 


avenger.” r hand 


The Empress caught her husband’s arm, of God is stretched over 
aud gazed with a look of deprecation in his | Cross. 


face. 


The powers oi Heaven fivht in the 


The stern, inflexible expression there || cause of Heaven's chosen servants.’ 


§ 


' : babe : diately | 
door of the lion’s den was then hnimediately | 


eyes and agitated features of the spectators 
testified their admiration and astonishment 
‘The will of Heaven be 
done!’ said the Emperor, approaching his 


still more strongly. 





captive. * I have already paid dearly enough, 
Richard, my 
custody, and will not tempt the wrath of 


Say, is the ransom money 


King for detaining you in 


Lleaven farther. 
9? 


ready ¢ 
is the 


sum demanded,’ said King Richard scornfully, 


‘Three hundred thousand* marks 


‘Is it not, most generous Emperor ?’ 

* Talk not of ransom,’ said the Empress to 
her husband, * lest, even while we are speak- 
ing, this strong-ribbed castle should totter to 
its base, and overwhelm us in one general 
ruin,’ 

‘ Nay, nay, Madam,’ said Richard ; ‘ the 
people of England are not such churls as to 
deny that sum to purchase the freedom of 
wish to be indebted to 
the generosity of the Emperor Henry. The 


their King, nor do I 


anbassadors from England are now in this 
city, prepared to pay down two-thirds of the 
proposed ransom, and to deliver hostages for 
the rgmainder, Say, Emperor, shall their 
demands be acceded to 2’ 

* Even so,’ suid the Emperor; and while 
his avarice and fear wrung this reluctant 
consent from his malignity and cruelty, the 


| big drops rolled from his temples down his 


cheeks, his lips quivered, and his knees 
trembled from the violence of the internal 
struggle. 

The sequel of this history is too well known 
to be here repeated. King Richard was set 
at liberty, and, with his two companions who 





had acted the part of his fellow Palmers, arri- 
jved safely in England on the 20th of March 
} 1194, 
|demoustrations of unbounded joy ; his ex- 


Ile was received by his subjects with 


ploits became familiar topics of conversation 
wnongst all ranks of society, from the highest 
to the lowest; and, above all, his adventure 
with the lion was made the theme of univer- 
sal wonder and eulogy, and procured for him 
his popular surname of Caur de Lion. 





| Harry Days.—A paper was found after the 
death of Abderam III, one of the Moorish 
Kings of Spain, who died at Cordova in 961, 
after a reign of 50 years, with these words 


written by himself, * Fifty years have passed 


since | was Caliph, I have enjoyed riches, 


honors and pleasures, heaven has showered 


/upon me all the gifis that man could desire. 
Iu this long space of apparent felicity I have 
kept an account of how many happy days I 
have fourteen. 

Consider, then, mortals, what is grandeur, 


what is the world, and what is life.’ 


passed—their number is 


| 


Su i) | 
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For the Rural Repository. 
My Adventures. 
PART Iv, 

A snort sketch of our commander will 
explain the cause of his present unfortunate 
employment. 
English sea captain who had retired from 


He was the only son of an 


his profession and settled in the town of 


New London, in Connecticut. James was a 
chip of the old block, and having sat upon 
his father’s knee listening to his long yarns 
till he was eleven or twelve years old, be- 
came inflamed with the desire of following a 
sailor's life. He accordingly intimated his 
wishes tothe old gentleman, and received a 
flat refusal. In consequence of this he took 
French leave, and was on board a whaleship 
and out of sight of land before his father missed 
him. ‘Well, who'd have thought it;’ 
the old fellow, as Mrs. Talbot went into hys- 
terics on the occasion ; ‘ however, I was just 
his age when I did the same thing.’ Three 
years afterwards the youngster returned, and 
in no degree abashed, entered his father’s 
door. So much had he altered that few re- 
cognised him. His slender frame had be- 
come athletic and muscular, his fair cheek 
was thoroughly tanned, his hand that had 
been white and soft as a girl’s, was now brown 
and hard. [tis a pity much cannot be said 
of his manners and morals. He was no 
longer the innocent child ; as his father said, 
he had * become avery old boy.’ From this 
time forth he was permitted to follow his own 


said 


inclinations. Chance threw him into a slave 
ship commanded by one Ballez, a gay and 
gallant Spaniard. His adventurous spirit, 
and seamanly qualities initiated him into high 
favor with his commander, he soon rose to 
the station of first mate, and in a despe- 
rate encounter with an English cruiser dis- 
After this, Cap- 
tain Ballez was seized for some offence by 


played uncommon bravery. 


the authorities of Brazil, and so disposed of 
that neither Talbot nor any of his friends 
could discover him. 
command, and at the end of his voyage was 


Talbot succeeded to the 


empowered by a merchant of Havana to di- 
rect the building of a new ship at the north. 
In this he was joined by his old friend Jeremy 
Butler. The two determined while they were 
about it to have something like a ship. The 
Traveler was pierced for sixteen guns, and 
mounted fourteen, two of which were ‘ long 
guns.’ Beside this, she carried a_ shifting 
twelve pound carronade, and a sixpounder for 
shore occasions. There were swivels, too, 
for use in the tops, blunderbusses, ship pis- 
tols, cutlasses, boarding pikes, battle axes, 
powder and ball in abundance. Her crew 
consisted of about seventy thorough seamen 
of all nations and colors. And yet this for- 
midable vessel was disguised with such art 


that she sailed from New-York as a mer- 





chantman, and no one questioned or sus- 
pected the honesty of her vocation. I had 
got into a hornet’s nest unawares. 

‘ I say, Bates,’ said a thin yellow-fever 
looking subject to one of his messmates, 
‘doesn’t this here weather fry all the pitch 
out of your old hide? I doesn’t see how} 
you fat fellows makes out to carry sail in hot | 
Blast my eyes if you don’t look 
for all the world like a wet swab,’ 

‘A wet swab! youlean scarecrow ; what’s 
the use of such anatomy of a man as you 
are, clattering round the decks with the wind 
blowing right through and through you like a 
sieve, and your bones shaking all the while 


latitudes ! 


like a ship’s canvass when she’s going about, 
May be you didn’t hear the captain say the 
other day that the great Commodore Cesar 
never would have a light built hand in his 
squadron, but always told the commander 
of the ordinary, ‘*let me have men in my 
ship that are fat.” ’ 

‘Cesar!’ said a gruff and weather-beaten 
sailor, ‘Ceasar! I never heer’d of that Com- 
modore. Whatstation was he on ? Wonder, 
if he’s any relation to our cook ! 

‘Fore royal yard there ! shouted the cap- 
tain from the quarter-deck, ‘Sir!’ ‘ Are 
you keeping a bright look out, my lad ?’— 
‘Aye, Aye, sir!’ * Aye, Aye, sir!’ echoed 
Talbot, in a voice that started every man in 
the ship off bis legs. ‘ A very bright look out, 





youre keeping. Can you make out what that 
jis on the weather bow, you blind scoundrel !’ 
| All eyes were now turned to windward, and 





| general exclamations of surprise followed.— 
|The Traveler was at this time in sight of the | 


the Cacheo river. 
denly arrested the attention of ber crew was| 


coast, and but a few miles from the mouth of 
The object that thus ood 


a brig, coming down before the wind with} 


the speed of a deer. The breeze was very 


fresh, and the squally appearances were 


such that the Traveler’s topgallant-sails were | 
handed, although the brig still carried her| 


royals. ‘This imprudence was explained by 


another object which appeared about a mile | 
astern of the brig. <A large ship which had 


not even taken in the studding-sails that like 


wings propelled her onward was in full chase, | 
both vessels heading in a_ direction § that 
would bring them across ourcourse. ‘ Ah!’ 
said Talbot. ‘ that’s the story, is it? Steward, | 


You Bates, knock off | 





hand me my glass. 
|your speechifying, and see that all the guns| 
jare shotted. That’s a British sloop of war, 








| Mr. Butler,’ continued the captain, as he ap-| 
| plied the glass to his eye, ‘ but you know she || 
‘can’t hurt us as long as we have no live stock || 
lon board, She’ll overhaul the brig, though, | 
ito a dead certainty.’ ‘If I don’t mistake, | 
isir,’ said Butler, who had been for some mi- 
‘nutes watching the clouds with an anxious 


; 
jeye, ‘there’s a squall brewing yonder that) 


will put an end to their sport, unless they 
‘ True, true,’ replied 
the captain, gazing at a mass of dark and 


bear a hand with it’ 


rapidly approaching clouds, beneath which 
the thin scud, like a floating veil, was swiftly 
flying, ‘ you say right, sir; send the men to 
the main clue garnets and buntlines, while I 
By this 
time the brig, evidently a slaver, passed right 
ahead of us, at about fifty yards distance, 
her bellying sails nearly splitting with the 
pressure of the wind, and the foam flying 
from her bows, as she seemed almost to leap 
over the irregular and white capped swells 
which boiled beneath her keel. The ship, 
too, was coming up ‘hand over hand,’ and had 
now begun totake in her studding-sails, alow 
and aloft, in regular man o’ war style, and as 
she approached more nearly we could discov- 


, 


take another peep at these fellows, 


er her epauletted commander in animated 
conversation with some of his officers, ma- 
king eager gestures towards the object of 
pursuit. Nothing could exceed the curiosity 
which now prevailed on board the Traveler. 
The men were gathered in clusters about the 
decks gazing with breathless interest, and 
nota sound disturbed the general silence ex- 
cept the rushing of the ship through the wa- 
ter. ‘Talbot was watching the scene through 
his glass, only removing it occasionally to 
take a glance at the lowering sky. ‘ Ah,’ 
said he at length, ‘beginning to argue the 
question, ha?’ A bright flash, a wreath of 
smoke from the bow of the corvette, thena 
heavy report, and an iron messenger went 
whistling through the air, and buried itself in 
the slaver’s stern. ‘ Very well done, that!’ 
said Butler; ‘John Bull must have been 
practising gunnery since the late war. At 
him again blue jacket,’ continued the first 
mate, rubbing his hands with great glee, his 
piercing grey eyes sparkling with excitement, 
as gun after gun roared from the ship, and 
at each discharge completely raked the still 
flying brig. The slaver, however, kept gal- 
lantly on her way, and as yet no answering 
report testified any disposition to fightas long 
as she could fly. The alternative was not 
long left her, for a luckier shot than any that 
preceded it, carried away her maintopmast, 
and down it came hanging in the rigging over 
her side, and effectually impeding her pro- 
gress. Notwithstanding her crippled condi- 
tion she began now to shew fight, and rat- 
tled away at her adversary with considerable 
It was her only chance, and a poor 
Obscured by her own smoke 


spirit. 
one it was. 
and that of the corvette, which was roll- 
ing in thick huge volumes to leeward, the 
brig’s fate seemed sealed. Her fire became 
fainter and fainter, and was drowned in the 
thunders of the ship’s superior battery, which 
had taken up her position on her quarter, and 
was pouring in her destructive broadsides 
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without intermission, and with comparative || that floating Hell, blended with the shrill cries 
impunity. But another power was at work | of women and the wailings of children. ‘The 
2. te ‘ ; ' 
for the slaver’s deliverance. ‘ Luff, you sir,’ | first act of Talbot and his men was to remove 
shouted Talbot, and ere the weather topsail lthe hatches, and the poor wretches overturn- |: 
braces and cluelines were manned, out burst led and trod upon each other in their frantic | 
the squall from the threatening clouds, and |/anxiety to get upon deck, and breathe the 
the Traveler’s lee ports were under water, || fresh sir. 


They were transferred as speedily 


and her topmasts quivering like fragile reeds. 


as possible to the Traveler, making no resist- 
Then succeeded a short, fearful strife with 


ance, for they seemed to think themselves 
1} . . 7 . 

the storm, and our good ship, thanks to the | indebted to their preseut captors for freedom, 

foresight of her officers and the activity of|/an idea which our captsin continued to en- 





| 


her crew, rode it throngh uninjured. But ‘courage, and which saved him afterwards all | 
far different was the case with the corvette. trouble with them. ’Lhis being done, no time 
In the ardor of the chase, the ominous ap- | was to be lost, and Talbot had already advan- 
pearances overhead had been unobserved ;! red to the gangway for the purpose of leaving 
not a reef had been taken in her topsails, and | the unfortunate brig when the sharp report of 
when the blast, brief as it was terrific, had 
subsided, three stumps were all that remained 


a pistol echoed from her cabin, succeeded by 
the shriek of a female voice. Instantly he 
of the lofty masts, which towered but a few || rushed to the companionway and descended. | 
minutes before with their pyramids of can- ‘The door at the foot of the ladder was army} 
vass, surmounted by the flag of Old Eng-|/ed, but with a few powerful blows he sent it} 
land, and the noble vessel floated a wreck upon ||from its hinges and entered. In the center | 
the waves, 


The slaver was in no better con- || of the apartment a table lay shattered amid a|| 
dition, and both she and her antagonist ley | heap of broken decanters, plates and tum-| 
to leeward of us, about a mile apart, drifting | blers while near it, seated upon a camp stool, 
like logs upon the water. iwith his back braced against the bulkhead, 

‘Now, Captain Talbot, this is what I call vand his feet stretched amid the broken frag- 
a regular Godsend’ said Butler, * that brig}! | 
has no doubt some five hundred black beau- || rently the captain or mate of the vessel. He! 


ments, sat a ruffianly looking fellow, appa-| 


ties aboard, and as I take it all the hands are || was a man of about the middle stature, stoutly | 
killed, they must be in a manner like sheep || built, locks 


with thick of red hair, large, 
: ’ | thoes of the came hue. and & face 
without a shepherd.’ * I thank you for the| bushy whiskers of the same hue, and a face 





hint, Mr. Butler, and will profit by it,’ replied | which was not only bloated and purple with 

the Captain. ‘We will run down for her |/hard drinking, but marked and seamed with 
| ° ° ° P 

forthwith,’ and in a few moments the Travel-|/the lines of vice and depravity. His coat 


er’s course was altered and with squared || was off, and the sleeves of his check shirt 
yards she was rushing along before the wind | rolled up to his elbows discovered a pair of 
and heading directly for the slaver. On she | brawny arms, from a wound in one of which 
went dashing by the corvette whose guns were | crimson drops were fast falling on his white | 
now as useless as the teeth of a dead lion, || duck trowsers, In his hand he held the pis-| 
and rapidly nearing the brig. 





She was soon ||tol which had just been discharged. But the 
within hailing distance, and Talbot repeatedly | object which next presented itself was a far! 
hailed her, but no answer was returned. In-|| more interesting one. It wasa young girl, in| 
deet, not a man was visible about her, and a rich and ornamented dress, her hands 
Talbot resolved to Jay her alongside at once, clasped, her features of ashy whiteness, | 
as the sea was already subsiding, and from kneeling at the ruffian’s feet, and supplicating | 
the known alacrity of English seamen, he} him for mercy. As Talbot entered, the man || 
could not long expect the corvette to be an) made an attempt to rise, but weakened with | 
inefficient spectator. ‘The Traveler was/|loss of blood, only staggered forward a few | 
accordingly laid alongside the slaver and fol- || paces, and then, with a deep curse, fell heav-| 
lowed by a number of his men, Talbot leaped || ily upon his side. 
aboard without opposition. Alas! what a 
spectacle of horror did they then behold. 
Nearly a score of bodies were stretched upon 
the deck, stiff and lifeless, there lay men of 
all colors, their grim and ghastly features 
distorted with the agonies of death, their 
forms mangled and crushed, their limbs scat- 
tered here and there, while puddles of blood 
washed from side to side with every roll of|) The story of the rescued girl is soon told 
the ship. And from beneath the hatches} She had sailed with her father in a merchant-| 
which were still battened down, came a roar 


| 

With his usual decision, 
Talbot paused but a moment to survey the. 
scene, and without asking any questions, | 
” | 


caught the suppliant 


female in his arms, 
sprang with her upon deck, leaped nimbly on 
board his own vessel, and in a few minutes 
the Traveler was hauled off from her com-|| 


. ; a 
panion, and bounding over the waves again 


with a strong and propitious breeze. 


| 





; . 
man bound for Cadiz, and their vessel had || 


| 


, a i} os , ‘ : 
like that of wild beasts, the yells of strong||been attacked the day before by the slaver| ries are necessarily exposed to the vice of 
men suffocating by hundreds in the hold of|| which, like many of her class, was balf pirate. | 





to remove from her position. 


litde restraint was placed upon them. 


| After plundering the ship of all that was valu- 
_able, these highwaymen of the sea, compelled 


her father and such of the crew as remained 
alive to embark in a small boat without pro- 
visions or water, and then left the vessel in a 
Sinking condition. The captain of the slaver 
however, retained the daughter as his prize, 
probably acting on the motto of * beauty and 


booty,’ and had confined her below during 


the long chase of the British cruiser. After 


(the squall, he descended to the cabin, and 


when Talbot boarded the brig, threatened to 
shoot her if she should call for aid or attempt 
Undeterred 
by this menace she was about tocry for help, 
when he discharged his pistol, but luckily 
nis wounded arm prevented him from aiming 
with steadiness, and she escaped unhurt. 
She seemed very grateful to her deliverer, 
and occasionally, while relating her story, 
tixed her dark tearful eyes upon him with an ex- 
pression which should have been reward 
enough for any man. 


We had a fine run to the Brazils, which 


| was our destination, and the poor blacks who 


all the while thought they were on their way 


back to Africa, appeared happy and contented. 
| They were about five hundred in number, and 


They 
were permitted to spend a great part of the 
day on deck, they had rice in abundance, and 
their allowance of water was unstinted and 
regular, Owing to this, very few died on the 
passage, and most of them were in better 
condition at the end of the voyage than when 
they came on board. The crew were in high 
spirits at the ease with which our cargo had 
been obtained, and the same unbounded glee 
would have reigned in the cabin but for the 
young Spanish lady’s grief at her father’s 
loss. ‘Talbot however did all in his power to 
console and encourage her and she seemed 
to forget her bereavement when walking the 
deck and leaning upon the handsome young 
sailor’s arm, or listening to his manly voice 
as he sung some stirring ballad of the sea. 


It was a bright, balmy morning when we 


came in sight of the tall Sugarloaf which 


stands at the harbor’s mouth of Rio de Jan- 
eiro, We had just got near enough to see 
that small indenture of the coast which forms 
the eutrance to the harbor, when a tantalizing 
calm succeeded. There we lay floating for a 
whole day, the mountains bounding our view 
with their blue and ragged outlines, and no 
living thing in sight save now and then the 
royal eagle of Brazil soaring far above us and 
beating the still air with his adventurous 
wing, till he became an invisible speck in the 
sky. oO. P. B. 


InGratitupe.—-People with short memo- 


|| Ingratitude. 
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WISCBBBANY. 


Mountain Scenery. 
Tere is something in the wildness and 








sublimity of mountain scenery, that tends to | 
remind us rather of eternity than decay. 


The perishable works of man are no where 
to be seen. No city lies in gloomy ruins, 
to show the outlines of its faded greatness ; 
no remnant of a sanctuary here stands to 
show the worship that has passed away. 
We sce no 
deeds of those whose names are learnt in 
history’s page. 
tain and we scarcely know that man exists 
upon the earth. This is not the land where 
arts have died,or science hasbeen forgot; 
rocks never echoed the eloquence of orators 
or the song of poets : these waters 


soil never yielded to man the fruits 
industry. It is not here that the 
time can be recognized. 


set his mark on snows 


finger of 


that never fall nor 
disturb the last dumb form of adamantine 
ice. In vain he stretches out his hand 


where the rushing torrent and the wavering 


waterfall, blest withan eternity of youth, dash 


on their headlong course, 


blighting power that withers strength, or 
the creations and the creatures 


Here, 


that Time has lost his power. 


lulls to rest, 


of mortality. we may pause, and Say, 

Here we may 
view the faint efforts of Time overthrown in 
an instant. Changes there are; but the work 
of an hour has defeated the slow progress of 
decay, The lightning of the thunder storin, 
flood, 


effaced 


the blowing tempest, the engulfing 


the over spreading avalanche, have 


from the surface of nature, the impress of 


time, and left naught in the change to remind 


us of age. Surely, there are scenes in life 


which seem created to awaken in mankind the 


recollection, that even time can lose its 
power. Whowill not feel the nothingness || 


of the pleasures, the cares, nay, or even the 


sorrows of our petty span, when, for a mo-|| 


soul, 
Yes, it 
will sober the gay, it will comfort the grieved. 
Everett. 


ment, he dwells, with bis heart and 


upon the thoughts of an eternity! 





Good Luck. 


Tue following remarkable 
made by Lord Exmouth, one of the most 
famous of the British Admirals : 

‘T have never known what fortune meant. 
had a 


I have 


I never chose my station, and never 
but 


done 


friend but the King’s pennant, 
always gone where I was sent, 
was ordered ; and he who will act upon the 
same principles, may do as I have. 

Such an idea it would be well to impress 
them to the} 


upon the young, to animate 


falling record of the glorious |) 


We stand upon the moun-| 


these | 
never | 
bore the proud ships of the merchant ; the | 


of his) 


In vain would he 
| 


regardless of the | 


assertion is 


exercises of judgment and habits of industry : 
Dr. Young has somewhere observed, 
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‘ Look into those you call unfortunate, 
i} And closer viewed, you'll find they are unwise.’ 
| 











It is one of the strongest arguments against || Goinc Akrap.—It cannot be denied that the 


lotteries, that they tend to beget a dependence | $Pitit of enterprise which our citizens have for many 
years exhibited is continuing at the present moment 
|| with increased energy. 


Why then | 


upon chance, or fortune, and thus teach men 


: The old court house is now 
to undervalue industry and skill. 


|| demolished to the great dissatisfaction of sundry 
\| tribes of swallows who claimed a title by occupancy 
‘Why should we con-| to a fee simple in the belfry, and chimneys thereof— 
tinually erect an altar to that unknown God,'|| A new and very splendid court house is erected 
and refer continually to his gifts all vied’ which will be ready for the session of our courts at 
|| the April circuit. Upon the site of the old court 

|| house the Presbyterian society are about building a 

course of providence | church of the Gothie order, upon a handsome and 
|| extensive plan, to be finished according to contract 
some time in Novembernext. The Dutch Reformed 
congregation are also building a fine edifice for their 
place of worship, and in addition to these improve- 
ments we are informed that the gloomy looking jail 

WS | in Warren St. is to be transformed into a city hall. 
The Railroad too will soon begin to add its enliven- 


should we in all our business transactions 
recognize achance ? 





“advantages which are the rewards of industry | 
and virtue, sent in the 
by him, * from whom cometh every 
every perfect gift.’—U. S. Gaz. 


good and 





Cobbeit’s Habits. 
The late Mr. Cobbett 
extremely frugal and simple, and fastidiously 





in his diet 





regular in his hours, rising before the sun, | ing and animating influence to the city. Our mer- 
and retiring to bed by nine. He used to || chants are awake and stirring. The property of 


| > ls Tl = f ‘ r he . 2 
say, ‘no honest man ought to be up later on Hudson Tow-Boat Company has changed hands, 


and from the skill of its proprietors, and the improve- 


than ten.” Two young gentleman, who atten- | 


ments they have made in their boats, no doubt can 
be entertained of its future prosperity. Besides this, 
several of our most wealthy, enterprising, and active 

while he dictated, which he usually did | capitalists have purchased a new steamboat, the 
|| Westchester, which has never been disgraced in 
jtrials of speed with the swiftest boats on the river, 


ded him as secretaries, alternately rose at F 
about three or four o’clock in the 


write 


e morning ed 


while pscing the room backwards and forwards, | 
paying regard to the punctuation, parenthesis, | 
gene with elegant accommodations and in complete 
order will run twice a week from this city to New- 
|| York. They have also established a line of sloops 
between Hudson & New-York, as well as Albany, 
at || admirably combining the advantages 


&e. all in the same breath, so that the matter 
needed no further correction for the press. 


He would not permit any alteration in the 


domestic arrangements during his’ stay of freight and 


Landcuard, but seemed studious to conform || speed, and a steamboat, carrying passengers and 
age ; \\ freight will also ri ‘om here to Albany. We s 
to all existing regulations, good humoredly | freight will also run from here to Albany a A 


. ‘ \|to our energetic fellow citizens in the language of 

overruling any proposal to consult his ease » West, Go Ahead. 

The -—-—— 

looking into the farm yard, his host expressed Surp News.—Ship Helvetia, Capt. Cottle, of 
,|| Hudson, was spoken Ist Oct. with 1,850 barrels 

| Sperm oil; Martha, Riddle, 20th May, 600 Sperm; 


-. || Geo, Clinton, Barrett, at Huani, in October, 350. 
Mr. Cobbett quashed the objection | 


or comfort. room in which he slept || 


a fear that he might be disturbed too early , 


the morning by the noise of the cattle and 


poultry. 





Letters Containing Remittances, 

| Received at this Ofice, ending Wednesday last,deducting 
i} the amount of Postage paid. 
| N. B. Lee N.Y. $0,624; L. A. T. Windham, N. 
re or = J. Salubria, N. Y. $2,00; E. B. Coxsackie, 
$1.00: .M. W acres Vt. $1,00; C. L. Lake, N. Y. 
} | $1, 00; H. 5 ‘Sullivan, . ¥. $2,00 ; P. M South Oxford, 
nitages of Female Conversa-) N. y. ¢1 00; FOWL g my O. $1,00 P. M. Deer- 
tion. || fie Md, Ms. #2,00 : J.C. Dracut, Ms. $4,00. 


by saying, ‘he were but a poor farmer who 


would allow his live stockto be up before 


hin.’—Lowell Jour. 





|Adva 





talk to women as much 
This | 
|| M 


because you need || 


T'aLK to women, 


MARRIED, 


In this city, on the 10th inst by the Rev. Wm. Thatcher, 

r. Wm. H. Lees, to Miss Lucretia Schryver, of Catskill. 

On the Ist inst, by the Rev. Geo. H. Fisher, Mr. Charles 
Sana Merchant, to Miss Catherine Waggouer, all of this 

| not care what you say, and had better not be} ciry, 

| | On the 15thinst. by the Rev. Wm. Whittaker, Mr. Abner 

sensible. They, Hitchcock, of Valatie, to Miss Almira Clark, of Catskill. 

| , > At Taghkanic, on the 27th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Vedder, 
points, and, as the , a oe will not 3 Mr. Jacob Conklin, of Copake, to Mies Polly Amelia, daugh- 

| ter Ang Henry Link, Esq. of the former place. 

|} At Claverack, on the 5th inst. by the Rev. J. Berger, 

tance, and so much use, to a young inan enter- |) Mr. Jeremiah Poucher, to Miss Jane Hill, both of Claver- 


‘as you can. This is the best school. 


jis the way, to gain fluency, 
too, will rally you on many 


be offended. Nothing is of so much impor-| 


what 1 


i} . . |} ack. 
ing life, as to be well criticised by women. |)" A) ine same place, on the 28th ult. by Ambrose Root, 


Esq. Mr. Jacob Coons, to Miss Huldah Matilda Brulinson, 


is i sible eet rid of those thousand 
It is — ile to ect ri bath of the above place. 


bad habits which we pick up in boyhood with-| 


|} out this supervision. 
But never be offended if a 


have no siswer. 


woman rally you. Encourage her, otherwise 


|| you will never be free from your aw kwardness 


or many little oddities, 


learn to dress: 


Unfortunately you may | 


and certainly never!) W 





DIED, 
| Tn this city,onthe4thinst atthe residence of his son-in- 
law, W. Rockwell, Mr. Elisha Wells, aged ®6 years. 
On the 10th inst. Margaret Jenkins, widow of Thomas 
Jenkins, formerly Mayor of this city, in her 69th year. 
On the Mth inst. of a lingering illness, which she bore 
with Christian fortitude, Mrs. Mary Ann wife of Mr P. 
7. Barringer, in the 24th year of her age. 
At New-Orleans, La. on the 25th ult. Mr. Daniel D. 
Newberry, aged 27 years, late of this city. 
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—-— Se ee ——— ener sanieitemammed 
Stretch forth thy hand and touch them, if thou needst, || She had been with us since the first 
Like sceptic Thomas, such a proof to solve {| Frail spring-rose saw the light; 
Thy doubt. Behold that blooming creature, full | Had blessed with us Spain’s brilliant morn, 
, Of the sweet grace of perfect womanhood : | And fair Italia’s night : 
Didst thou not take her ofttimes in thine arms, | And now with ’raptand yearning soul, 








OBIGUNALD POBURYo 
For the Rural Repository 
The Slanderer’s Tongue. 
The poison of asps is under their lips.—Rom. ut. 13. 








Tue Bohon Upas’ deadly shade 
Spreads death and desolation round, 
The coiling serpent’s poisoned dart 
Inflicts unseen, the mortal wound ; 
Not so much dreaded Java’s tree, 
Whose noxioug odors round are flung, 
Nor hissing serpent’s fatal dart, 
As the envenomed Slanderer’s tongue. 


O’er Afric’s barren deserts wild, 
Sirocco’s blast sweeps uncontrolled, 
And Asia’s horrid pestilence 
In gloom terrific shrouds the world ; 
Not so much feared the siroc’s blast, 
That sweeps the frightfal waste along, 
Nor Cholera such dread inspires, 
As the envenomed Slanderer’s Tongue. 


MINSTREL OF THE SWAMP. 
Hudson, Feb. 1836. 





For the Rural Repository. 
Melancholy Musings. 
Tuose friends of Youth, ah! where are they— 
And where those happy hours, 
Of the sunny ray of Boyhood’s day, 
And its fair and roseate bowers ? 


Where are those schemes and projects all, 
And where those visions bright— 

Are they doomed to fall, at the withering call 
Of Time, in eternal night? 


But ah! the pleasures, hopes and joys 
Of young mind’s cloudless day, 

Which Youth enjoys, but Time destroys— 
Ah! Fancy, where are they ? 


Their Memory has not yet fled, 
But lives through countless years, 
And hallows the bed of the sleeping dead, 
With affection’s tribute of tears. W. A. J. 
Hudson, March, 1836. 





* Tue Lapse or Years,’ by Mrs. Sigourney, is one of 


that gifted lady’s most successful descriptious of some of the |! 
It will come home to the bosoms of || 


scenes of past years. 
inany a one now dwelling in‘ lofty domes.’ 


From the Knickerbocker. 
The Lapse of Vears. 

Come to thy native village—for ’tis sweet, 
Howe’er an adept in the world’s proud lore, 

To turn and trace the simplest elements 
Of hope of joy. See, there the favorite brook 
That sped the water-wheel, and gaily bore 
Thy tiny boat,—and there the broader pool 
Whose icy surface lured thee forth, to share 
Exciting sport, then winter touched thy cheek 
With living crimson. Oft yon hillock marked 
Thy hoop’s fantastic round—for still thy foot 

Was ficetest in the race, and thy clear voice 

Rang like a bugle, when the shout pealed high, 
—Thou canst not think so many years have fled 
Since those good days. 
See’st thou yon clamorous band 
Not one of these had touched 
Life’s threshold, when thy manly arm was strong 


Hasting to school ? 
4 


To crush the dangers in its pilgrim-path 








| Scarce with a lighter foot. 





Perchance, thou mayest remember how the nurse 


Would snatch her from thee, for thine uncouth hand | 


Skilled notto yield her head its full support, 

And thy rough whiskered cheek did frighten her. 
Theyare hoary men 
And matrons bowing ’neath their lot of care— 


— Seek’ st thou thy playmates ? 
And some who highest bade the kite aspire, 
Thou canst not feel, 
Whata stern robber Time has been to thee ; 


Have lowest sank to rest. 


And yet, methinks, the officious eye might trace 


| Some silvery tints amid thine own bright hair. 
| —How silently the autumn’s falling leaves 


So fleet our years, 
And while we dream their greenness still survives, 
Amid the remnant of their withered pride, 
Our steps make sullen echo. 

Yet the sheaf 
Looks not with envy towards its tasseled germ, 
Nor the ripe peach bemoans its fallen flower ; 


Why then should man his vanished morn regret ? 


| The day of duty is the day of joy, 


Ofhighest joy, such as the heavens do bless, 
So keep perpetual summer in thy soul, 


| And take the spirit’s smile along with thee, 


Even tothy winding-sheet. 

You lowly roof,— 
Thou knowest it well, and yet it seems more low 
Than it was wont to seem—for thou has been 
A denizen of loftier domes and halls 
Meet for the feet of princes. 
For father or for mother,—they who made 


Ask thou not 


That humble home so beautiful to thee: 

Butgo thy way, and show tosome young heart, 

The same deep love,—the same unchanging zeal 
Of pure example, pointing to the skies, 

That nurtured thee. So shalt thou pay the debt 


To Nature’s best affections, and to God. 


From the New-Yorker. 
Death at Sea, 


BY MRS. J. H. SCOTT. 


We smoothed away the silken hair 
From her angelic brow; 

We drew above each upturned orb 
Ita lid, as white as snow: 

We gathered slowly on her breast, 
Where now the young heart slept, 

The folding of her icy shroud, 
Then turned aside and wept. 


We wept—for our sweet summer bird, 
The loving and the free, 

Had flown, with all its wildwood songs, 
Its thrilling melody : 

And we were onthe mighty deep; 
And well we know how dark; 

Without the light of those dear eyes, 
Must be our homeward bark. 


We thought upon her sunny smile ; 
Warm as her own pure heart ; 
Her ringing laugh, which made the gloom 
From eve ry face depart : 7 
We thought upon her brow of light 
of love 


! that we remembered not 


’ 
And her low voice 


Ala 


} } ' 
sucn only live above ! 


Toward her own home she came, 
And yet upon her fond lips dwelt 
Each well beloved name. 


i} O, little sister! with the wreath, 
Twined for that dear one’s hair, 
Press now no more thine ear to earth, 
To listher coming far; 
And thou, lone mother, murmuring oft 
‘When will my darling come?’— 
Know that thy precious flower doth bloom 
in a far lovelier home. 


We knelt beside the shrouded clay, 
We gave the last sad look : 

And with scarce beating hearts, our stand 
On the still deck we took : 

We saw her hallowed form descend 
Far down the shelving deep, 

With prayers that, in some coral cave. 
Peaceful might be her sleep. 





| Song. 
| BY MOORE. 
As a beam o’er the face 
Of the waters may glow 
While the tide runs in darkness 
And coldness below, 
So the cheek may be tinged 





With a sweet, sunny smile, 
Though the cold heart to ruin 
Runs darkly the while. 


One fatal remembrance, 

One sorrow that throws 

Its bleak shadows alike 

O’er our joys and our woes, 





To which life nothing darker 

Or brighter can bring, 

For which joy has no balm 
And affliction no sting ! 


| Oh! This thought in the midst 
Of enjoyment will stay, 
Like a dead, leafless branch 

tu the summer’s bright ray ; 
The beams of the sun 
Play round it in vain, 
It may smile in his light, 


| Sut it blooms not again. 








| Book & Job Printing, 


| Of alldescriptions, neatly executed, with Ink of different 
|| colors,on new and handsome type, atthe shortest notice 
and onthe most reasonable terms, at this office. 





| WALD 
|| At this Office, a Boy from 12 to 14 years of age, to 
| work by the week. 
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